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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Britain’s Economic Tasks Ahead 


F the economic difficulties confronting Great Britain have 
itherto hardly been appreciated by the majority of her people, 
le , prese nt production crisis has certainly thrown them into the 
imeli ght. Wherein lies this country’s dilemma and what can be 
done about it? In its Economic Survey for 1947, issued as a White 
Paper (Cmd. 7046) on February 21, the Government bluntly 
characterizes the dilemma as one of insufficient production. It 
describes the crippling shortage of coal and power, key materials, 
machinery, man-power, and dollars. It formulates definite pro- 
juction targets which must be reached by the end of this year, 
f an even more desperate plight is to be avoided later on. 

It is clearly recognized that the nation’s present standard of 
living cannot be maintained unless these production targets are 
fulfilled. As it is, the country is living beyond its means. It con- 
sumes more goods and services than it annually produces. This is 
possible only because it can draw on the American and Canadian 
oans to a total value of £1,250 million. But nearly 28 per cent 
of these credits had been spent by the middle of February, and 
the unspent balance, while it postpones the day of reckoning does 
not avert it, unless in the meantime production is stepped up 
onsiderably. ‘Thus Britain’s most serious problem ahead, which 
the production drive is intended to solve, is that of balancing its 
nternational accounts. 

What are the reasons for thinking that a graver danger lies 
ihead if the international accounts remain unbalanced? Simply 

fact that at least half of the country’s food is imported and 
ost of the basic materials for industry. Ths country is poor in 
tural resources. They are certainly quite insufficient to insure — 
the present living standards — a high level of employment; in 
rt, the full operation of the highly complex industrial economy. 

if the shortage of home-produced coal has been the immediate 
ise of the present production crisis, a much more serious crisis, 
ulting in widespread unemployment, will develop should it be 
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found impossible to import the most essential material require. 
ments. A continuation of unbalanced international accounts for 
Britain simply means that sooner or later the supply of imported 
raw materials and foods must be reduced. How soon that is likely 
to happen depends entirely on whether or not the country can 
substantially raise its exports before the American and Canadian 
loans are exhausted. 

The vital significance of the export drive is unquestionable 
Fully recognizing this fact, the Government has set an export 
target of 140 per cent of the 1938 volume to be reached by the end 
of 1947, as against the end-1946 level of 110-115 per cent of pre- 
war. Yet even on the assumption that this target can be met, it 
is estimated that the prospective current deficit on the foreign 
balance will still be about £350 million. Indeed, the drain on 
the American and Canadian credit resources threatens to be much 
larger than this, for two reasons. First, under the Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement this country is obliged to permit, after June 
next, convertibility into dollars of outstanding sterling balances. 
Second, in its trade with certain continental countries this country 
has surpluses which cannot be transformed into gold, dollars, or 
their equivalent, and therefore cannot compensate the large 
deficits which Britain incurs in her trade with the “hard currency” 
countries. Thus it is obvious that the American and Canadian 
credits will run out quicker than the deficit on the total balance 
indicates, if the special dollar problem arising from the converti- 
bility of war-time sterling balances and from the trade surpluses 
with the “soft currency’’ countries is not solved at the same time 

Britain’s international accounts will not be balanced in 1947, 
but they must be balanced soon after, and before the remaining 
credits run out. Therefore exports must be a first charge on total 
production, which means that, not only now but later on, 25 per 
cent of manufacturing capacity will have to be devoted to exports 
In order to reach a stable balance of payments the export target 
of 40 per cent above the pre-war volume for 1947 will have to b 
raised to at least 75 per cent in subsequent years. The proble 
of maintaining exports on this scale is insoluble unless the countr) 
can compete in quality, price, and design with the rest of the world. 
Thus both the increase in total production, necessary for the ex 
pansion of exports, and the permanent competitive strength o! 
Britain in the world markets demand that the country’s industrial 
efficiency be raised to the utmost. The key to the solution of al 
its major economic difficulties is almost exclusively to be found 1 
an improvement of productivity, a rise in “output per man year’ 

“To work harder’ is thus the message of the Government 
White Paper to the ordinary citizen. Unless productivity per man- 
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year rises, the export target and all the production targets for coal, 
teel, machinery, housing, etc., can only be reached by an increase 
) the working population. It is realized that a considerable im- 
provement in industrial efficiency takes time, necessitating, as it 
does, the re-equipment of industry with the most up-to-date 
machinery and the complete overhaul of the transport services. 
On the assumption that in the remaining ten months of this year 
present output per man cannot be raised substantially, the 
Government anticipates that the prospective labour force for 
1947 will fall short by at least 100,000 workers, if the formulated 
duction targets for this year are to be fulfilled. This gap in 
required working population is to be bridged by appeals to 
men to postpone retirement, by the recruitment of women 
vork on a part-time basis, and by the recruitment of foreigners. 
[he economic tasks ahead are clearly seen. The necessity for 
ealing with them energetically is apparent. But awareness of the 
ritical plight is insufficient to assure that each target for 1947 will 
fact be reached. ‘To obtain such assurance presupposes a wise 
ministration which sees to it that the required re-distribution of 
an-power will be forthcoming, that bottlenecks in the supply of 
essential materials will not create unforeseen obstacles, that in 
ct all the real resources are in detail related to the formulated 
targets. ‘he machinery for the purpose of economic planning 
and it may be assumed that the co-ordination of means 
has been worked out, although on this point the Govern- 

White Paper is less revealing. 


The Palestine Problem and U.N.O. 
(he British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Bevin, told the House 
Commons on February 18 that the conference with the 
bs and the consultations with the Zionist Organization about 
future of Palestine had failed. The conflict could not be 
lived by any settlement negotiated with the two parties. He 
ited that his Majesty’s Government had of themselves no power, 
ler the terms of the Mandate, to award Palestine either to the 
bs or to the Jews, or even to partition it between them. The 
nly course now open to the Government, therefore, was to submit 
sroblem to the judgment of the United Nations, and ask that 
ranization to recommend a settlement after considering these 
rts. Mr. Bevin added that the British Government saw great 
culty in having the matter considered by the United Nations 
fore the next regular session of the General Assembly in 

ptember. 

here has been some misunderstanding as to the reason for the 
bmission of the problem to the United Nations, and a tendency 
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to regard it as an attempt merely to “pass the buck”. Great 
Britain held Palestine as a Mandate from the League of Nations, 
Under Article 27 of the Mandate, the consent of the Council of 
the League was required for any modification of its terms. Mr. 
Bevin told the House of Commons on February 18 that “when 
the League of Nations was wound up there was a guarantee by 
the Mandatory Powers that they would carry on their mandates 
and treat the United Nations as if they were the League of 
Nations”. ‘Thus the British Government is, so to speak, constitu- 
tionally bound to refer the Palestine situation to the United 
Nations today. 

There remains the question of why the Government should have 
referred it to the General Assembly, which will not normally meet 
until September. It would have been technically possible for the 
British Government to have submitted the Palestine problem to 
the Security Council under Article 34 of the Charter as a situation 
which might lead to international friction. But, as Mr. Bevin said 
on February 18 in answer to a question in the House of Commons, 
he does not believe that the Palestine problem is endangering the 
security of the world, or that it is ‘a Security Council matter’. 

Under Article 85 of the Charter the functions of the United 
Nations with regard to trusteeship agreements for all areas not 
designated as strategic are to be exercised by the General Assem- 
bly of U.N.O. Although Great Britain has not yet placed Palestine 
under the trusteeship system, the guarantee by the Mandatory 
Powers to treat the United Nations as if it were the League of 
Nations suggests that this would also be regarded by the Manda- 
tories as implying reference of matters concerning their Mandates 
not only to the United Nations, but to the prescribed body of the 
United Nations named the General Assembly. It remains to be 
seen whether any arrangements can be made for a meeting of the 
Assembly before September next. Indeed, the United States 
Government has already asked the British Government to do its 
best to secure a hearing of the Palestine question before that date. 
A suggestion has been made that it might go before an ad hoc 
committee of the Assembly. 

The only difference between former references to the League 
of Nations by Great Britain of problems arising from the situation 
in Palestine which might involve a modification in the terms of the 
Mandate (as for example after the publication of the White Paper 
in May 1939) and its present reference to the United Nations, is 
that on this occasion the British Government is not submitting a 
plan or a policy of its own. It is asking the United Natioris to 
decide which of three alternatives should form the basis of the 
future organization of Palestine. These alternatives are, according 
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1o Mr. Bevin: . . . “first, should the claim of the Jews be admitted 
that Palestine was to be a Jewish State, or, secondly, should the 
claim of the Arabs be admitted that it was to be an Arab State, 
with safeguards for the Jews under the decision for a national 
home; or, thirdly, should there be a Palestinian State in which 
the interests of both communities were as closely protected as 
po sible?”’ 


THE POLISH THREE-YEAR PLAN 
| AN ATTACK ON POVERTY AND OVER-POPULATION 


HE Plan which was submitted to the Polish Sejm in 

September 1946 is an epoch-making piece of legislation for 
Poland; and it is in itself a project of great interest, since it is the 
first detailed plan for economic development put forward in 
Eastern Europe. 

To understand its real significance, it is necessary to see it 
gainst the background of Polish economic conditions as they 
vere before the war, and as they are today. ‘“‘The chief aim of the 
Polish economy in the period covered by the Plan is the raising of 
the standard of living of the working masses above the pre-war 
level”, states the resolution of the National Council in accepting 

Plan; and that is an absolute essential in Poland, more perhaps 
an in any other European country. For before the war Poland 

; a poor nation, and was growing poorer as a result of the 

ssure of population on the land. Of all the East European 
untries it had the biggest problem of concealed rural unemploy- 
nt; about one-quarter or one-third of the total population in 
culture was reckoned as surplus, in the sense that they could 
left the land without reducing the volume of agricultural 
production. 

This pressure on the land meant acute peasant poverty, and 
rty which was not static but increasing. Numbers in 
ulture were increasing more rapidly than physical output per 
, and income per head was falling; this decline in income per 
| prevented saving and technical progress, and at the same 

time restricted the expansion of demand for industrial products. 

Rural over-population is both effect and cause of lack of capital, 

| once it had attained large dimensions it acted as a check on 
the development of the Polish economy as a whole. By the 
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mid-nineteen-thirties it was evident that very drastic change; 
would have to come if this vicious circle of over-population were 
to be broken. But in the social and economic framework of pre- 
war Poland it seemed that no remedy could be found, excep: 
through the resumption of international migration. Some 
attempt was made in the last years before the war to develop the 
Central Poland industrial area, relying on foreign borrowing, but 
investment was entirely unplanned in relation to the economy as ; 
whole, and flowed mainly into monopoly industries which obtained 
high profits by exploiting the consumer. What was needed, if the 
problem was to be solved, was a systematic investment and 
industrialization plan. 

In pre-war Poland that was out of the question because no 
driving force existed to carry it through. The Polish social 
structure was a deadweight on economic development, not because 
the landlords and gentry were oppressive, but because they were 
a capital-consuming class, with all their instincts against commerce 
and industry. Apart from this institutional factor, Poland's 
economic resources were poor and its transport system unde- 
veloped; even if the political set-up had been more dynamic, 
‘‘geo-political” conditions were adverse. 

Now the scene has changed. Poland’s population is eight 
million less than before the war. Warsaw has been 75 per cent 
destroyed. The whole country has shifted westwards, gaining 
big industrial resources, a dense transport network, and a longer 
coast line. The social structure has been shattered completely: 
big landowners, gentry, and the army class have lost their econo- 
mic basis. The way is clear to rebuild. But the task of rebuilding 
is immense because of the vast extent of destruction. 

To the visitor returning to Poland this appears at first sight 
overwhelming, because Warsaw itself has suffered such extreme 
devastation. All the old end of the town round the Place of Victory 
is in complete ruins: the Marszalkowka is a row of one-storied 
shop fronts at the foot of weathered cliffs: the portico of the main 
station still hangs in mid-air. This is the result of systematic 
demolition, street by street and house by house: the ghetto has 
been literally razed to the ground by bulldozers. 

To rebuild Warsaw as the capital was a great decision, based 
on its emotional significance rather than on economics, but it has 
been fully justified. Rebuilding is going on fast, on a co-operative 
basis with municipal ownership of the land. The general impres- 
sion is one of immense vitality: the women builders plastering 
the law courts, the brick-laden peasant carts now wheeled with 
heavy rubber tyres, the police-girls directing the traffic — all bear 
witness to the Polish determination to rebuild. 
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same time as the destruction of much of its existing 
's, the whole basis of the economy has been changed. The 
population have been greater than in any European 
ountry, with the exception of Russia. In January 1939, the 
population of Poland within its pre-war boundaries was about 
35 million. Approx mately one third of this number, 11.8 million, 
nhabited the eastern lands which are no longer under Polish 
ministration, while 23.2 million lived in the territories which are 
cluded in Poland. In the newly-acquired territories the 
pulation in 1939 amounted to g.1 million, and the total pre-war 
pulation, within the existing frontiers, therefore amounted to 
2.3 muli1on. 
Che total population now, according to the census of February 
4, ory iS 23,930,000 — 8 million fewer than the number living 
n the same territory in 1939. In the old parts of the present 
ry, where there were formerly 23.2 million inhabitants, 
re are now only 18.8 million, a decrease of 4.4 million due to 
losses, either by death or by deportations. (There were 
0 Jews in this territory, nearly all of whom have been 
ated. ) 
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The new territories on the census date had a population of 5.1 
million. About 6 million Germans had then gone, leaving some 
2 million Germans still there, while nearly 3 million new Polish 
settlers had moved in. Since the date of the census another 1} 
million Germans have gone and another millicn Poles have been 
settled, making the total population in December 1946 588,000 
Germans and 4,392,000 Poles. Another million Poles will move 
in during 1947, making the total population of the new territories 
some 6 million. 

The following table may make these changes clearer: 


Population of Poland, 1939 and 1946 
(In millions) 


1939 
Old Territories .. * ar 23.2 


Eastern Territories he ite 11.8 


Pre-War Poland ; a 35.0 


New Territories Si - 9.1 


Post-War Poland— 


Pre-war population (1+3) a 32.3 Present 


population 


Big movements of population are still in progress. Before the 
census of February 1946 one and a half million Poles had returned 
to Poland, 703,000 from Germany, and 864,000 from the terri- 
tories now part of the Soviet Union. Another half million are 
expected to arrive from the territories across the Bug by the 
spring of 1947. At the same time there has been a movement of 
350,000 Ukrainians, White Russians, and Lithuanians to Russia: 
by October 1946, this movement totalled 516,000 and was 
almost completed. When all these movements are finished, the 
population of Poland is expected to be between 23 and 23} million. 

The changes in territory have also been very large. Poland 
has lost about one-third of its former area, equivalent to 181,000 
square kilometres out of a total area of 390,000. In the West and 
North 101,000 square km. have been gained, so that the total 
area is some 20 per cent less. The country has lost an area rather 
bigger than England and Wales and gained an area somewhat 
bigger than Scotland and Northern Ireland. However, the 
economic value of the new territory is far greater than that of the 
territories lost: the coal industry gained nearly doubles Poland’s 
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potential production, and in addition to coal Poland has gained a 
new heavy industry complex, technically very advanced and linked 
by a good railway and canal system with the ports of Stettin and 
Danzig. The only important industrial losses are the greater part 
of the oil industry and the potassic salts. 

Agriculturally Poland has gained by the change. Though the 
total area of Poland is only 80 per cent of the pre-war area, the 
area of cultivable land is 94 per cent of pre-war because the areas 
transferred to the U.S.S.R. included large areas of marsh and 
forests. Potential agricultural production is greater because 
yields were large in well-farmed Pomerania, as compared with 
the poor land of the Pripet marshes: the wheat crop in the present 
frontiers was about as large as the crop within the former frontiers, 
while crops of rye, barley, oats, potatoes, and beetroot were higher. 

As a result of these changes in population and territory the 
relationship of agricultural population to land resources is now 
much more favourable. Before the war the total agricultural 
population amounted to 20 million; of these at least 5 million, 
or 25 per cent, of whom about 24 million may be reckoned as 
workers, were regarded as surplus. Today the agricultural 
population is only 15 million, and the area only 6 per cent less, 
so that on pre-war standards there is no surplus labour. Of course, 
this change in the land-labour ratio does not mean, as yet, that 
the position of the peasant is better; it is far worse at present, 
because of the great destruction of agricultural capital and loss of 
ncome; and the congested districts of South Poland are nearly as 
lensely settled as ever, while about half the Western territories are 
uncultivated. But it does mean that when agricultural production 

1s recovered, and the farm population is spread out evenly, that 
there need be no rural over-population, provided that the agricul- 
tural population can be held at its present level by drawing off the 
natural increase into industry. 

The agricultural situation is still extremely bad, owing to the 

ss of livestock. It is estimated that, without large imports, it 

\l take some 15 years for the numbers to recover. In the territories 

former Poland cattle in 1946 amounted to only 53 per 
of the 1938 level, in the new territories to only 16 per 

nt. Even in Central Poland — that land of horses — draught 
tock amounts to only 6 to the 100 hectares, as compared with 

17 before the war, and in the new territories to only 2 to the 100 
This means that big areas have been left uncultivated 

the last two years. In 1945-46, out of the 5 million hectares 
cultivable land in the new territories only one million was 
ated, and even this year it seems likely that 3 million at most 

be brought under the plough. Almost the whole of the 
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U.N.R.R.A. livestock and tractors have been directed to these 
regions, but the U.N.R.R.A. horses, totalling 150,000, meet only 
3 per cent of the loss. As a result of the draught-power shortages 
crop production in 1945 and 1946 was only 40 per cent of pre-war 
— 5 million tons of cereals as compared with a pre-war output of 
13 million tons. There has consequently been a great shortage of 
food. 

With the crop of 1947, which should be much better owing t 
the increased acreage under the plough in the new territories, 
the country is expected to pass the cereal crisis. U.N.R.R.A. experts 
consider that there will be a bad gap this spring and that Poland 
requires 950,000 tons of bread grain to get through. There is at 
present of course no prospect that the country will be able t 
purchase this quantity: grain allocations have been made t 
Poland by the Emergency Food Council which would be in part 
sufficient, but there are no means of financing the purchase now 
that U.N.R.R.A. is finished. 

The agricultural structure has been changed, though less 
radically than might be expected, by the agrarian reform. Under 
this reform all estates over 50 hectares (120 acres) in the old parts 
and over 100 hectares (240 acres) in the new territories are 
scheduled to be sub-divided. In the territories of former Poland 
this affects 2 million hectares, 17 per cent of the total r14 million 
hectares of cultivable land. The total area is not larger, because 
it was in Eastern Poland that the very large estates prevailed 
Central Poland has long had a fair proportion of medium peasant 
farms, while Southern Poland was a country of dwarf holdings. 

As well as the division of the big estates, land reform has als 
brought about an increase in the size of the small farms, combining 
the dwarf holdings to make economic units. At present peasants 
are being encouraged to move from Southern Poland to the 
Western territories, so that the remaining farms can be enlarged 
As a result the number of farms in Southern Poland has been 
reduced from 470,000 to 350,000. The aim is to make 12 acres 
the minimum area, instead of the wretched 2 or 3 acres on whic! 
the Galician peasant formerly struggled to exist. 

In the new territories, the former stronghold of the Junkers, 
the average farm holding is much larger than it was in old Poland 
Here the shortage of livestock and lack of buildings prevents 
immediate sub-division. There are still over one million hectares 
under large estates, and it is intended to continue to operate some 
of these permanently as large units: the majority are being run as 
co-operatives, with collective use of equipment. 

The whole basis of the economy is now shifting from agriculture 
to industry, and it is in the industrial field that reconstruction | 
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being most successful. War destruction of industrial plant was 
very serious in old Poland, but in the new territories plant suffers 
from under-maintenance rather than destruction. The industrial 
plant acquired in the new territories means a net increase of 
Poland’s industrial capacity by some 50-60 per cent. The follow- 
ng table, from an U.N.R.R.A. report, shows some of the main 
gains and losses. 


Actual Production in 1937 
(in thousand tons) 

Pre-war _ Territories Territories Present 
Poland Lost Gained Poland 
yal #4 .. 36,218.0 — 29,793.0 66,011.0 
oke o ‘> 22 : 5,557-0 
sriquettes * 17.4 8. 386.0 
rown coal = 18.4 , 7,011.4 
ncand Lead .. 200.0 - 922.1 
ron Ore .. i 791.6 3. 864.7 
Salt “2 - 590.0 5: 524.2 
Crude Oil f 501.3 386.6 114.7 

Potassium Salts 521.5 521.5 


In addition to these gains, there has been an increase in pro- 
ductive capacity of 425,000 tons, or about 50 per cent, as regards 
pig-iron, and of 700,000 tons, or 70 per cent, as regards steel. 
increased resources in zine ores have been obtained at the same 

me as the large refining capacity formerly separated from the 
res by the German-Polish frontier. The chemical industry now 
ncludes a wide range of products as well as the common heavy 
hemicals. Sugar refining capacity has been doubled. Paper 
nufacturing plant has been gained, while timber supplies have 
lost, so that Poland is now buying timber and cellulose from 

the U.S.S.R., Finland, and Sweden. 

These gains in industrial capacity are the chief basis of the 

lan for raising the standard of living, and it is from this standpoint 
he Government argues Poland’s claim to the Western ‘Terri- 
Vice-Premier Gomulka, Minister for the Western Terri- 

, States the argument in very convincing form. According to 
Potsdam Agreement, the standard of living in Germany 1s 

t to be higher than that of the Allies: and Poland, without the 
Western Territories, cannot have a European standard. In 1936, 
ulka calculates, the German income per head was three 

3 as high as the Polish. Now, with the Western Territories 

t without the Eastern, the national income per head in Poland 
ould amount to 60 per cent of that of Germany, assuming both 
untries are producing at the level of 1936. For the Potsdam 
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Agreement to be realized in full, Poland would have to put forward 
still more territorial claims, though the Government did not 
intend to do so. It comes as a salutary shock to hear national 
claims based on living standards today, rather than on the terri- 
tories ruled by Poland in the Middle Ages, and brings home the 
change in the basis of national policy. 

The Government’s labour policy fosters a drive for increased 
production, and the trade union movement is supporting it 
energetically. The rate of industrial recovery is very fast, as the 
monthly output figures show. 


Monthly Output of Industrial Products 
(tm 1,000 tons) 
July 1945 — Fuly 1946 

Coal ot - .« eer 4,082 
Coke > we ve 

Iron Ore .. oi sn 

Raw Zinc and Lead Ores 24 

Window Glass .. .+ 226 

Pig-Iron .. ne ee 22 

Cotton Yarn ™ —— 

Cellulose - ..  gog 


By the end of 1946 the level of industrial production was 


about 70 per cent of pre-war (within the present territories: for 
many branches of industry production was much above the level of 
production in pre-war Poland). The basis of the recovery is coal 
production, which in 1946 totalled 47 million tons, or 70 per cent 
of the pre-war level of 66 million (36 million in old Poland, 30 
million in the new territories). In 1947 it is estimated that it will 
amount to 60 million, or nearly the pre-war level, and will exceed 
pre-war in 1948. 

With agricultural production at 40 per cent and industrial 
production at 70 per cent of the pre-war level, it is calculated that 
the national income is about 50 per cent of pre-war. Taking into 
account the decrease in population, the figures per inhabitant 
work out at 55 per cent of former agricultural production, 100 
per cent of former industrial production, and 70 per cent of the 
former national income. 

It is in this setting that the Polish Government has prepared 
the National Economic Plan.t Obviously, with these vast shifts 
in population, a plan was needed to prevent utter chaos. But the 

1 An English version of the Three Year Plan has been published by the 
Central Board of Planning, under the title Polish National Economic Plan. 
Resolution of the National Council concerning the National Economic Plans and 


the Plan of Economic Reconstruction for the Period of January 1, 1946-December 
31, 1949. Copies can be obtained from the Polish Embassy. 
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Polish Plan is much more than a plan to rebuild and adjust Poland 
to its new conditions: it is a plan to end agrarian poverty by 
converting Poland into an industrial country: and its target is 
to raise the standard of living. 

“The National Economic Plan,” says its author, Hilary Minc, the 
Minister of Industry, “is first of all a reconstruction plan, but 
there are in it some issues which form a sort of gangway to the 
future great plan of development we contemplate.” Thus it is 
intended to form a transition to the longer twelve-year plan to 
follow. 

The Plan sets production targets for each industry. These 
targets are interrelated: the production target of the steel industry, 
for example, is based on an estimated consumption of coal which 
will be available if the coal industry reaches its target. Similarly, 
the requirements of the industries for imported raw materials are 
related to the exports which will be available for purchase of these 
mports. In this respect the plan represents an advance on the 
early Soviet plans, in which production targets for industry were 
listed without inter-relation. 

The targets for some of the most important industries are as 
follows. ‘The Plan includes targets for each year, but here the 
first and last years’ figures only are given to show the rate of 
increase. 

1946 1949 
Unit (old frontiers) (new frontiers) 
mn. kwh. 3,880 5,300 8,000 
Coal metric tons 38,100,000 46,000,000 80,000,000 
Coke 2,328 3,640 6,150 
Crude Oil 507,000 130,000 195,000 
Pig-Iron 880,000 650,000 1,300,000 
Raw Steel ms 1,440,000 1,100,000 2,000,000 
Locomotives units 28 157 300 
Freightcars ‘i 569 14,800 
\gricultural 000 pre-war 

machinery zloty 
Nitrogeneous 

fertilizers 


1938 


Electric Power 


= A 
soi 


18,000 18,187 50,813 


metric tons 
Phosphates > 
ton fabrics O00 metres 
Woollen fabrics 
Artificial silk 
yarn metric tons 
Processing of 
raw hides 
Paper 


> 


257,000 
165,000 
400,000 

40,000 


6,200 


60,000 
205,000 


180,000 
210,000 
206,500 

20,000 


4,200 


14,500 
150,000 


410,000 
400,000 
400,000 

60,000 


8,600 


50,000 
260,000 
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From the way in which the Plan is set out, it is not possible t, 
relate the planned increase of production to the level of pre-wa 
production within the present territories. ‘The bases used ar 
1938 production within the pre-war frontiers, and 1946 produc. 
tion within present frontiers, and not 1938 production within the 
present frontiers; this somewhat obscures the real significance 0 
the Plan, which is to restore industry to its pre-war level of output 
For pig-iron and steel, for which pre-war figures are available 
it appears that the 1949 target is approximately the same as tl: 
pre-war production in the present frontiers, and presumably this 
the case for most industries, since no great additions to industria 
capacity are to be made until the next plan for the 12 year 
1950-62 comes into operation. For coal, however, the increay 
by 1949 is to be 20 per cent above 1938 production in the presen 
territory. 

The main result of the Plan therefore is to increase total 
industrial production in 1949 to a level 151 per cent above tha 
of 1938 within the pre-war frontiers, or to 212 per cent on a pa 
capita basis. ‘The output of producer goods is intended to increas 
faster than that of consumption goods, owing to the great need fo: 
building construction. 

The Plan calculates the man-power needs of each industry ani 
reckons with an increased supply of man-power from 12,821,000 
workers in 1946, to 13,245,000 in 1949. Within this total, ther 
is to be a shift from agriculture into industry: total urban employ: 
ment is to increase from 4,419,000 to 5,210,000, which wil 
absorb all the natural increase and will take in an addition 
400,000 from agriculture. Total rural employment is to be reduced 
from 8,402,000 to 8,035,000. ‘Thus the essential point of the Plan 
is to begin to reduce the farm population by rapid industrid 
expansion. In the subsequent twelve-year plan it is expected t 
carry this trend further. If the Plan succeeds Poland will hav 
succeeded in breaking the vicious circle of over-population. 

So far as agriculture is concerned it is mainly a plan for recovery 
The total level of agricultural production by 1949 is to reach : 
level.of 80 per cent of 1938, or 112 per cent per capita. Whext 
production is to reach 110 per cent, and production of the four 
main cereals 98 per cent of the 1938 level. How far these level 
can be reached depends on the extent to which losses of draught 
power can be made good: to reach them will require an increas 
of 600,000 horses over the present level of one million, and a 
increase in the number of tractors from 5,500 to 15,000. Withou! 
large import of horses, therefore, this part of the Plan canno 
succeed. 


Since these targets require some essential imports for thei 
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let realization, the Plan also covers foreign trade. A balance of trade 
for each year of the Plan is worked out in terms of export availa- 
bilities and import requirements. In the total value of exports coal 
accounts for three quarters, and since its supply is calculated in 
advance and demand is certain, the task of planning is facilitated. 
The chief import requirements in 1947 will be grain, but in 1948 
‘yt | it is hoped that no import of food will be necessary except for fats 
abl and meat, and that some foods, including sugar, will be available 
: th for export. Imports of textile raw materials, machinery, and 
sia precision tools will be required throughout this period. The 
sti volume of trade is expected to increase in this period, and an 
regan #. adverse balance is expected as much of the imports will be capital 





reas goods. 
, Poland’s Prospective Trade Balance 

t (in million U.S. dollars) 

, Total Balance of 
a te Total Exports Total Imports Balance current turn- 
ate of Trade over less 

investment 

1947 298 510 —212 — 64 
v of 1948 400 665 —265 + 80 
1,000 fmm 1949 485 775 —290 +125 


D The Plan assumes a high rate of investment, amounting to 20 
= per cent of the national income, equivalent to 10,000 million 
pre-war zloty (2,000 million dollars). This is a higher rate of 
nvestment than the 15 per cent of national income invested in 
1938, with a much lower total income, and involves big sacrifices 
n the living standard for the next three years. 

Of this total investment it is assumed that 20 per cent will be 
contributed by foreign capital, i.e., that Poland will receive 
foreign loans to the extent of around 400 million dollars. A loan 
nes f $600 million has been requested from the International Bank. 

\ credit of $50 million for the purchase of American cotton has 
Whe ready been given through the Export-Import Bank. Foreign 
e { :pital will clearly be important for the execution of the Plan, but 
ill not be decisive, since a large part of Poland’s essential 
mport requirements can be covered by exports under the existing 
cre: agreements. 
ind in 1946 the greater part of Poland’s trade was with the Soviet 
it] nion, which provided cotton, liquid fuel, and seed, in return for 
cann il. About half of the 13 million tons of coal exported went to the 
viet Union. Now, however, the share of Western Europe is 
‘rade agreements made for 1947 contract for exports 
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of above 10 million tons of coal to Sweden and other European 
countries as well as Russia, but it is expected that total exports 
will be larger than this and will reach 20 million tons during the 
year. 

The objective of all these changes is to reach, in 1949, a national 
income 16 per cent above the 1938 level. This is a sharp rate of 
increase, when it is remembered that the 1946 income level was 
only 50 per cent of pre-war. The table shows the planned 
increases. 


National Income of Poland according to the Plan 
Li 1938 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Total (milliard zloty) 17.70 8.80 12.53 16.40 20.67 
Increase % 
(1938= 100) 100 49.8 70.8 92.6 116.5 
Increase °% 
(1946= 100) — 100 142.1 185.9 233.8 
Per capita (zloty) 505.7 367.5 515.6 666.6 8248 
Increase °% 
(1938=100) 100 72.7 101.9 131.8 163.1 
Increase °%/, 
(1946= 100) 100 140.3 181.4 224.4 


Can the Plan be achieved? The Government believes that this 
rate of increase can be accomplished, because a high degree of 
yield per unit of investment is expected, i.e., relatively small 
investments will bring about a big increase in productive capacity, 
if the rate of settlement in the new areas is fast and the distribution 
of resources efficient. 

Two factors will clearly determine the success of the Plan. One 
is the efficiency of internal organization, the power of the Govern- 
ment to promote increased industrial and agricultural output. 
On the industrial side, the production drive is backed by the 
trade union organization, now two million strong. The wage 
incentive is provided by giving industrial workers special facilities 
to buy food according to a differential ration scale, graded accord- 
ing to the type of work. ‘There is no price control and no general 
rationing system, but to enable the industrial workers to secure 
adequate supplies the Government buys at free market prices 
from the peasants, and resells at a loss to the workers. ‘This 
system of subsidized food prices is clearly less satisfactory than a 
general rationing and price control system would be, but appears 
to work well as a production incentive. 

On the agricultural side the main impetus to increased pro- 
duction will be the efficiency of the system of distribution of 
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agricultural equipment. This is the responsibility of the Peasants’ 
Self-Help Organization, which supplies new settlers with farm 
equipment and seeds and with consumer goods such as coal and 
window glass, and also takes over the industrial enterprises which 
were formerly operated on the big estates. This new organization 
is part of S.P.O.L.E.M., the old central organization of the Co- 
operative Societies. Now the character of the co-operative move- 
ment is being changed by the expansion of the farmers’ societies: 
the volume of co-operative trade is increasing and it is intended to 
make the co-operative movement the main agency for the purchase 
and sale of agricultural produce. S.P.O.L.E.M. already handles 
half of Poland’s total import and export trade. 

So far as internal organization is concerned, therefore, it seems 
that the Government will probably be successful, though it is 
likely to encounter difficulties in mobilizing food supplies from the 
peasants. 

The other factor on which its success depends is foreign trade. 
As it is not an autarchic plan, but must fit into unplanned world 
trade, there is the risk that Poland will not be able to purchase its 
essential imports. But here Poland is in the strong position of 
having a permanent export surplus of coal. Asked at a press con- 
ference whether the Plan would succeed, Minister Minc replied: 
“In the last two years Poland has received more imports than it 
received in five years after the last war. That is not because our 
régime is more sympathetic, but because countries need our 
exports.” He stated that the Government hoped to end the Plan 
with a surplus, and might not need the estimated 20 per cent of 
foreign investment. The United States was giving credits to 
Western Europe for the development of industry, and this Western 
ndustry could not develop without Polish coal. France, for 
instance, would need Polish coal to develop the Monnet Plan, and 
hence he believed that the expansion of Polish trade was assured. 

Here Minister Minc has a strong point. The coal situation in 
Europe is now critical because of the almost complete stoppage of 
coal exports from Britain and the greatly diminished supplies from 
Germany. At present Europe’s coal deficiency is 44 per cent, or 
32 million tons: it would amount to 52 million if the U.S.A. were 
not exporting some 20 million tons to Europe. But the American 

port is of course uneconomic, when coal is available from 
turopean sources. Poland’s coal now meets only 7 per cent of the 
European need, and the export of 35 million tons (less 12 million to 
the Soviet Union), which is the target for 1949, will certainly find 
a market. 

From the standpoint of foreign trade, therefore, it appears likely 


that the Plan will be achieved. The stable expansion of the 
Cc 
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internal market which the plan envisages should itself contribute 
greatly to the improvement of economic relations between Poland 
and the rest of Europe, and the expansion of trade between East 
and West. Britain can contribute to this stable expansion by 
developing trade with Poland, and can itself benefit from the 
expansion of the internal market on a planned basis. 

To summarize: as a result of the frontier changes Poland nov 
has a far better basis for attacking the problem of poverty than it 
had before, in that the relation of population to land is more 
favourable, and in that it has acquired an increase in productive 
capacity large enough to make industry the main occupation of its 
people. In the Plan it has the prospect of utilizing these new re- 
sources in a way which will raise the living standard, and will get 
rid of the spectre of over-population. It is much to be hoped that 
British and American economic policy will contribute to achieve 
this aim, and thereby provide greater political and economic 
stability in Eastern Europe. 


D. W. 


THE BRITISH WITHDRAWAL FROM INDIA 


N February 20 the Prime Minister startled the country, and 

indeed the world, by making an announcement regarding 
the Government’s intentions to transfer power in India, the 
crucial passage of which was as follows: 

““His Majesty’s Government desire to hand over their responsi- 
bility to authorities established by a constitution approved by all 
parties in India in accordance with the Cabinet Mission’s Plan, 
but unfortunately there is at present no clear prospect that suc! 
a constitution and such authorities will emerge. The present state 
of uncertainty is fraught with danger and cannot be indefinitely 
prolonged. His Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that 
it is their definite intention to take the necessary steps to a 
the transference of power into responsible Indian hands by a dat 
not later than June, 1948.” 

There was nothing new in the long-term statement of policy) 
But the fixing of a definite and near date for its execution trans- 
formed a proposition to which intellectual assent had long been 
given into an actual impending event, the practical consequences 
of which were of the most profound significance. Moreover, th« 
nearness of the date gave rise to misgivings that it might not prove 


= = 
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possible to carry through so great an operation in an orderly and 
reasonable manner in so brief a time. 

The Indian problem had, in spite of the most intensive efforts 
on the part of the British Government, been involving itself in 
apparently inextricable difficulties. Ever since the visit of the 
Cabinet Mission to India in the early part of 1946 it had been 
universally realized that the decisive obstacle to progress was the 
stubborn disagreement between the Congress and the Muslim 
League, and that the consequences of continued disagreement 
might be disastrous. The Cabinet Mission, in inviting the con- 
currence of the Indian parties in their proposals, stated plainly 
their view of the probable consequences of failure to agree. ““The 
alternative’, they said, “would be a grave danger of violence, 
chaos, and even civil war. The gravity and duration of such a 
disturbance cannot be foreseen, but it is certain that it would be 
a terrible disaster for many millions of men, women, and children.” 

It is unnecessary to trace the labyrinth of political controversy 
and manceuvre that followed this appeal. Some progress was 
made, and more than once it looked as if agreement was near, 
but always at the critical moment an old gap remained unclosed, 
or a new one opened. In spite of the fresh initiative of inviting 
the Indian leaders to discussion with the Cabinet in London in 
December last, complete deadlock between the Congress and the 
Muslim League was reached by the end of January of this year. 
[t is against that background that the Cabinet’s present decision 
must be viewed. 

It might seem that in the absence of agreement between the 
Indian parties the British policy should have been, as it was in the 
war years, to stand fast and make it clear that they were not 
prepared to move without agreement. But this would have ignored 

1e of the fundamental factors in the situation; the tremendous 
urge of nationalist feeling, stimulated by the hopes aroused by 

Cripps Mission and the Cabinet Mission, and intensified by 
the emotions that have swept through Asia since the war. A 
tonewalling attitude would have provoked a dangerous conflict 

h impatient and suspicious nationalism, a conflict, moreover, 

which the British would have been made to appear as fighting 

inst that very policy of self-government for India which they 
vere sincerely pursuing, and which might well have left a per- 
manent embitterment of feeling. 

Meantime the administrative position has been changing fast. 

ponsible Governments under the Government of India Act, 

have been restored in all those Provinces where, owing to 
ignation of the Congress Ministries at the beginning of the 
the Constitution had for over six years been in abeyance. 
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An interim Government has been formed at the Centre which, 
though it functions nominally under the Government of India 
Act of 1919, appears virtually to act as an autonomous Govern- 
ment. ‘There is some doubt to what extent the statutory 
responsibilities of the Governors and the Governor-General for 
ensuring in the last resort peace and tranquillity, and for protecting 
the legitimate interests of the Services are in fact being exercised. 
Unexampled communal massacres have taken place in Calcutta 
and Bihar, and there is a widespread impression that the Civil 
Services can no longer function with their old authority and 
confidence. 

In this rapid loosening of British control, some of the timing 
may have been unfortunate. Administrative changes may have 
run ahead of political stability. But broadly these results were 
bound to show themselves sooner or later in the process of transfer 
of power. A great weight cannot be shifted imperceptibly. The 
British are engaged in the formidable task of disengaging them- 
selves from an administration which has been responsible for the 
safety and well-being of some hundreds of millions of people for 
many generations, which had established on firm and deep 
foundations peace, order, and justice, and which had become an 
integral part of the life of the people. The guiding spirit of the 
administration could not be withdrawn in a moment. There had 
to be a period of transition, while new ideas and new methods 
were forming under the protection of the old. But during the 
period the responsibility still remains with the old rulers, while 
their power to discharge it is steadily draining away. That is the 
position that has now been reached in India, a position of adminis- 
trative danger, which cannot be too much prolonged. It is not 
surprising to hear from the Secretary of State that the advice the 
Government have received from responsible authorities in India 
has been that, taking all circumstances into account, British rule 
could not be maintained with adequate efficiency after 1948. 

What then of the line of policy that his Majesty’s Government 
have announced? Is it arash gamble? Is it a realistic attempt to 
face up to a dangerous and complicated situation? 

From the administrative point of view a fixed and near date for 
a great change of this nature must always be an embarrassment. 
There can be no certainty that the elaborate processes required 
will have been completed, that the contemplated treaty between 
Britain and India will have been settled, that the outlines of a new 
Constitution will have been drawn with sufficient definiteness. 
At the best there may be a good many ragged ends, when the time 
comes for handing over. 

But the crucial question is whether the policy advances the 
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prospect of Britain being able to leave India in conditions that will 
not lead rapidly to disorder and chaos. The best guarantee against 
that would be agreement between Congress and the Muslim 
League. No one can assert with confidence what effect the fixing 
of an early date for the withdrawal of the British will have on that 
problem. It takes the controversy out of the field of long-term 
manceuvre. It brings the parties sharply up against the realities 
and the responsibilities of decision. Mr. Nehru has said: “It is a 
challenge to all of us, and we shall try to meet it bravely in the 
spirit of that challenge.” What the decision will be is unpredict- 
able. If agreement is reached between the parties, the policy will 
ave justified itself fully. If there is no agreement, then the 
British Government will be faced with critical decisions. They will 
have to make certain dispositions in advance for the handing over 
of our power to more than one authority. The ultimate peace of 
India may well depend on the wisdom of their choice. It is at any 
rate something that they have posed the problem to themselves, 
and have time to work out a plan. The policy involves a risk, as 
does all action or inaction at the present time. Perhaps to wait on 
events is the greatest risk of all. 
To many people one of the most painful aspects of the situation 
the fact that we shall be in no position to safeguard the interests 
f the minorities. There has, however, for some time been a 
growing realization that when India attains independence we 
cannot enforce any guarantees for the treatment of minorities. 
The greatest minority — the Muslims — will evidently receive full 
nsideration, either by agreement with the Congress or in the 
al dispositions to be made by the British. For the great body of 
heduled castes who follow Dr. Ambedkar it is hard to see what 
in be done. They have already been seriously prejudiced by the 
abinet Mission Plan, which built up the Constituent Assembly, 
turally enough, on the basis of the Provincial elections. But the 
rovincial electoral system, as the result of Mr. Gandhi’s famous 
t unto death”, works inequitably against the followers of Dr. 
\mbedkar and in favour of those who have thrown in their lot with 
Congress. The minor minorities seem to appreciate the fact 
t their future and prosperity depend on maintaining good rela- 
with the majority rather than cn fighting it. The Anglo- 
lian community, to whom the British Government have felt 
pecial obligation, were bitterly disappointed at the Cabinet 
\lission’s proposals. But they faced the facts realistically, and in 
f the strong pull of tradition and sentiment and considerable 
pposition within the community, they have adopted at the 
ent elections the policy recommended by their leader of 
entifying themselves with the national movement, and accepting 
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without reservation their position as one of the Indian communi- 
ties, instead of trying to maintain themselves as a forgotten 
outpost of the British Empire. 

Ever since the British announced their intention that India 
should be left to frame its own constitution and to decide whether 
it would remain within the Commonwealth or not, it has been 
recognized that the termination of political relations need not 
mean the termination of relations of friendship or the breaking of 
cultural and personal ties and the bonds of commerce and indus- 
try. Whether these will survive must depend on the circumstances 
and the manner in which the British resign their old-time power. 
If they were to leave in conditions of turmoil and hatred arising 
from conflict with the forces of nationalism, the relations between 
the two peoples might be poisoned for many years. But if Britain 
can lay down her task in friendship, the relations of the two 
countries may be reborn in a new spirit of equality and trust and 
common interest. 


H. G. H. 


THE HUNGARIAN-SLOVAK FRONTIER 


HE peace treaty with Hungary was signed on February 10, 
1947. The final text of the treaty is almost identical with 


the draft accepted by the Paris peace conference in the autumn 
of 1946. There is a problem, however, for which the treaty does 
not offer a solution. This is the problem of the Hungarian 
minority in Czechoslovakia. 

The peace treaty defines Hungary’s frontiers as they were 
between 1920 and 1938, established by the Treaty of Trianon in 
1920, except for one frontier rectification in favour of Czecho- 
slovakia. Three Hungarian villages south of Bratislava on the 
south bank of the Danube will be attached to Czechoslovakia, 
who claimed this territory in order to be able to extend the port of 
Bratislava to the south side of the river. This also gives Czecho- 
slovakia a strategic foothold south of the Danube. 

The territory awarded to Hungary subsequent to the Munich 
agreement by the so-called “Vienna Award” of November 2, 
1938 remained under Hungarian administration between 1938 
and 1945. It was re-attached to Czechoslovakia in 1945, but no 
solution has yet been found for the thorny problem of 650,000 
Hungarians who now live within the boundaries of Czechoslo- 
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vakia without being citizens of the Republic, and who have been 
deprived of all their civic and economic rights. Hungary’s com- 
plaint was worded as follows by her Foreign Minister in a state- 
ment to the Paris peace conference on August 14, 1946: 

‘650,000 Hungarians who live in Slovakia were deprived of 
their citizenship and even of their most elementary rights. Their 
property has been confiscated. No Hungarian may undertake any 
manual or intellectual work. He may not claim justice, he may 
not become a member of a trade union, he may not exercise his 
civic rights. The use of Hungarian in offices and even in churches 
and in public places is prohibited and subject to penalties. No 
newspaper or periodical in Hungarian may be published in 
Czechoslovakia, nor is it allowed to speak over the telephone or 
send wires in Hungarian. Hungarians may not own radio 
receivers. All Hungarian schools are closed, and even private 
tuition in Hungarian is subject to penalties. The Czechoslovak 
authorities have dismissed all civil servants and private employees 
of Hungarian descent, and they have suspended the payment of 
their pensions. Disabled service men, war-widows, and orphans 
lo not receive their relief allocations.” 

This state of affairs seems all the more surprising as during the 
inter-war period Czechoslovakia’s treatment of her minorities 
was more humane than that of any other Central European 
country. Czechoslovakia’s changed attitude towards her Hun- 
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garian minorities was explained in a speech by the Czechoslovak 
Deputy Foreign Minister to the peace conference on September 
16, 1946, when he said: 

“*. . . Before the war there was a Republic in the heart of Europe 
which strove to remain faithful to her best traditions. Her 
democratic character in all respects was more advanced than that 
of any other Central European country. Her economic and 
financial system was sound. She maintained friendship with all 
peace-loving nations and she did not cause difficulties to the rest 
of the world. Her German and Hungarian minorities benefited 
from the political and economic advantages of Czechoslovak 
democracy. In spite of that, when the fateful hour struck for the 
Czechoslovak Republic, she was betrayed by the two minorities, 
German and Hungarian, whose open and hidden activities, which 
had been carried on for many years, were transformed into an open 
revolt . .. For you Munich is only a memory and perhaps one for 
remorse, but for us Czechs and Slovaks it is a catastrophe which 
cannot be effaced from the spirit and heart of many a generation 
to come. For us it signifies, among other things, the complete 
failure of our minority policy and a disappointment which will 
always remain alive in our memory... .” 

This revised attitude of the new Czechoslovak Government 
became apparent as soon as their authority was established on 
Czechoslovak soil in the spring of 1945. The Government 
programme issued at Kosice on April 5, 1945 announced the 
“confiscation of all land and agricultural implements which 
belonged to German and Hungarian gentry, or to German or 
Hungarian citizens or Czechoslovak citizens of German and 
Hungarian origin, who actively helped the Germans and Hun- 
garians’’. 

At that time it could still be assumed that the Czechoslovak 
Government would differentiate between collaborators and loyal 
citizens. But this differentiation did not last more than a few 
weeks. On May 25, 1945 it was announced that the Government 
had prepared a Bill “for the transfer to public administration of all 
movable and real property of Germans and Hungarians’. The 
subsequent decree, which provided for the immediate and uncom- 
pensated confiscation of agricultural property owned by persons 
of Hungarian extraction, defined as persons of Hungarian extrac- 
tion all Czechoslovak citizens who at any census since 1929 claimed 
to be of Hungarian origin. 

At the end of July 1945 representatives of the great Powers met 
in Potsdam and accepted “‘the principle of the transfer to Germany 
of German populations or elements thereof remaining in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary in an orderly and humane manner”. 
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The Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia was not mentioned. 
Hungarian opinion drew the conclusion that the great Powers did 
not wish a forcible transfer of Hungarian minorities. The other 
Potsdam decisions on a draft peace treaty to be prepared with 
Hungary confirmed the assumption that Hungary and her 
minorities could not be treated on an equal footing with Germany 
and German minorities. They stressed the fact that Hungary 
participated in the final stages of the war on the Allied side. The 
Czechoslov ak Government, however, interpreted the silence of 
the great Powers as an encouragement for proceeding further 
with their plan for ridding themselves of the Hungarian minority 
in the same manner as that to be adopted with regard to the 
Sudeten Germans. According to the Presidential decree of August 
,, 1945 all Czechoslovak citizens of German and Hungarian 
nationality were to lose their citizenship on the day this decree 
came into force. Only those Hungarians who had actively taken 
part in the fight for liberation were to be excepted. The decree on 
citizenship had further implications because only citizens of the 
Republic could obtain employment. A further Presidential 
decree introduced compulsory labour service. 

The measures so far described were legal measures based on 
Presidential decrees which seemed to pursue the object of forcing 
the Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia to leave the Republic 
by means of economic pressure. The zeal of local authorities, 

owever, surpassed the measures enacted by law. In 1945 a 
large number of Hungarians from the border regions were forcibly 
jected from their homes and put across the border at a few hours’ 
notice. By the end of 1945 about 25,000 Hungarians had been 

‘pelled from Czechoslovakia. A large number were confined to 
compulsory dwelling-places and internment camps, and several 

ousand were taken to Bohemia for compulsory labour service. 

Hungary’s reaction to this was extremely strong and violent. 
When she ane the armistice agreement in January, 1945 she 

re or less acquiesced in the Vienna Award becoming null and 

d and in the reincorporation in Czechoslovakia of 650,000 
Hungarians from the border region, just as 400,000 Hungarians of 
the Voivodina were being reincorporated into Yugoslavia. It was 

umed, however, that the Czechoslovak Republic would grant 

same rights to Hungarians as they had given before the war. 

he multi-national Czechoslovak Republic was formed in 1919 

n the understanding that Czechoslovakia became a signatory to 

minority treaties signed on September 10, 1919 by the 
uccessor States of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
ding to Article 2 of the Czechoslovak minorities treaty, 
choslovakia undertook “‘to assure full and complete protection 
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of life and property to all her inhabitants without distinction of 
birth, nationality, language, race, or religion”. Article 8 of the 
same treaty stipulated that “Czechoslovak nationals who belong 
to racial, religious, or linguistic minorities shall enjoy the same 
treatment and security in law and in fact as the other Czechoslovak 
nationals’. 

Leaders of the Hungarian Communist Party were amongst those 
who were most vocal in repudiating the treatment of Hungarian; 
in Czechoslovakia in 1945. Hungarian official quarters pointed 
out that even President Benes referred only to Sudeten Germans 
and Slovaks as the main causes of Czechoslovakia’s disintegration, 
and that Hungarians in Slovakia who rejoiced about their rein- 
corporation in Hungary in November 1938 were then no longer 
part of the democratic republic of Masaryk but of the independent 
Fascist Slovakia of Tiso, which was formed by the Zilina agree- 
ment of October 6, 1938, four weeks before the Vienna Award. 

In the second half of 1945 spokesmen of the Czechoslovak 
Republic introduced a new remedy for the solution of this 
problem by advocating an exchange of population. The number 
of Hungarians living in Slovakia at present has been estimated by 
Czechoslovak statisticians at 650,000. According to the Czecho- 
slovak census of 1930, about 580,000 Hungarians were living in 
Slovakia at that time, and taking into account the natural increase 
of population the present assessment of 650,000 seems to be more 
or less reliable. According to the Hungarian census of 1930, 
105,000 Slovaks were then living in Hungary. Taking again into 
account the natural increase, the number of Slovaks at present 
living in Hungary may be assessed at 120,000. Thus an exchange 
of equal numbers would not solve the problem. Nevertheless the 
Hungarian Government, upon the advice of one of the great 
Powers, has entered into bilateral negotiations on this subject, 
and an agreement was reached and signed in Prague on February 
27, 1946. This agreement provided for an exchange of population 
on the following lines. 

Hungary granted to the Czechoslovak Government facilities to 
call on Slovak nationals living in Hungary to volunteer for 
resettlement in Slovakia. The Hungarian Government was 
willing to receive an equal number of Hungarian nationals from 
Slovakia, these to be selected by the Czechoslovak Government. 
Thus the agreement provided for voluntary resettlement only as 
far as the Slovaks in Hungary were concerned. Hungarians in 
Slovakia were to be drafted for resettlement regardless of whether 
or not they wished to be transferred. In addition, Hungary was 
willing to receive all such Hungarians of Slovakia as were major 
war criminals, as well as one thousand persons who were mino! 
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war criminals. The number of the first category was not defined, 
but the Hungarian negotiators assumed that they would not be 
more than a few hundred people. Czechoslovakia agreed that 
such Hungarians as were expelled from Slovakia prior to the 
agreement would be counted as transferees in the population- 
exchange agreement. Furthermore, the two Governments signed 
a minute in which they declared that this exchange of population 
was only a partial solution, and they both reserved the right to 
raise the problem of the Hungarian minority at the peace con- 
ference. ‘The Czechoslovak Government furthermore agreed to 
stop the ejection and resettlement of Hungarians, but reserved 
the right of calling them up for compulsory labour service. They 
also undertook to suspend decrees about confiscation of property 
and to provide for former civil servants. Thus the Hungarian 
Government by signing this agreement appeared to be achieving 
a temporary alleviation of the hardships of the Hungarian 
minority. 

But the agreement has not functioned as it should have done, 
partly perhaps because of its ambiguous character in attempting to 
combine voluntary resettlement with forcible transfer. During the 
six months following the signature of the agreement, 92,000 
persons in Hungary volunteered for resettlement in Slovakia. 
They were registered at a time when inflation in Hungary was at 
its height and when the majority of the population lived barely on a 
subsistence level. On August 1, 1946 a stable currency was intro- 
duced in Hungary, in consequence of which conditions of living 
improved a great deal. Stabilization was made possible by partial 
reconstruction of the country’s productive machinery; and by the 
second half of 1946 the outlook for Hungary’s prosperity was much 
more hopeful. As a consequence of this, over 20,000 volunteers 


for transfer to Slovakia withdrew their names from the list. 


Moreover, the Hungarian Government, which reserved the right 
{supervising the volunteers, came to the conclusion that 30,000 
people were not justified in volunteering, partly because they 
could not be identified, and partly because they had reported after 
the expiration of the time limit. Thus, whereas the Czechoslovak 
Government claimed to have the right of transferring 92,000 
Hungarians (less 25,000 who were ejected before the signature of 
the agreement), the Hungarian Government was only willing to 
receive 42,000 less 25,000 — a mere 17,000. A further difficulty 
arose from the ambiguous clause about war criminals. The 
Czechoslovak Government claimed that there were 23,000 major 
war criminals, who, together with their families, would have 
involved an additional transfer of almost 100,000 people, although 
later this claim has been tacitly dropped. In short, the exchange 
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agreement did not work, and both. the Hungarian and Czecho. 
slovak authorities complained unceasingly about non-observation 
of the agreement by the other signatory. 

This was the position when the peace conference opened in 
Paris, at which Hungary’s Foreign Minister put forward his claim 
for protection of the Hungarian minority. The Czechoslovak 
delegation, on the other hand, put forward an amendment which 
asked for the embodiment of a new clause in the Hungarian peace 
treaty. This clause would have compelled Hungary to receive 
200,000 Hungarians from Czechoslovakia. According to the 
Czechoslovak delegation, the Hungarian minority problem could 
be solved in this way because Hungarians remaining in the 
Republic after the exchange of population and the transfer of 
200,000 Hungarians would be considered as being of Slovak 
origin and would be “‘re-Slovakized”. The Hungarians protested: 
first, on the ground that, even after the exchange and the forcible 
transfer of 200,000 Hungarians, nearly 400,000 Hungarians would 
remain in Slovakia, whose compulsory Slovakization under 
political and economic pressure would be contrary to elementary 
human rights and liberties; secondly, they argued that Hungary’s 
density of population at present is 101 inhabitants per square 
kilometre, whereas Slovakia’s is 65. Furthermore, Hungary has 
already received 132,000 refugees from the neighbouring countries. 
The majority of Hungarians living in Slovakia are farmers. The 
agricultural reform carried out in Hungary could not satisfy even 
the Hungarian claimants. Thus there is no more land available 
to be allotted to the proposed transferees. 

The Czechoslovak arguments were mainly political. They 
reaffirmed their intention to break with the minority policy of the 
past and to re-establish the Republic as a homogeneous national 
State of Czechs and Slovaks. They maintained that the presence 
of the Hungarian minority in the Czechoslovak border region 
would make for permanent unrest and that Hungarians would 
continue to claim a revision of the frontiers. ‘The Czechoslovak 
delegation accused Hungary of refusing the forcible transfer in 
order to be able to maintain their claim to frontier revision. To 
Hungary’s demographic arguments the Czechoslovak delegation 
replied that Hungary was entitled by the Potsdam Agreement to 
expel 400,000 Germans, so she could easily receive 200,000 
Hungarians from Slovakia and compensate them with the land 
formerly owned by the Germans. This sounds a very plausible 
argument, but it is not supported by facts. Hungary is in fact 
the only country mentioned in the Potsdam Agreement which has 
not collectively expelled all members of her German minority, 
but has evicted only those who belonged to the German armed 
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forces or declared themselves German nationals in the last census, 
The number of Germans expelled so far amounts to only 120,000, 
| and the total number to be transferred will not exceed 270,000, 

according to a statement by the Hungarian peace delegation. The 
land of these Germans was expropriated and redistributed in 1945, 
when the land reform was carried out. 

The Political Commission for Hungary at the peace conference 
advised that the Czechoslovak and Hungarian delegations should 
open direct negotiations on the question of transfering 200,000 
Hungarians to Czechoslovakia. During these deliberations the 
Czechoslovak delegation maintained their original proposal, 

whereupon the Hungarian delegation declared that they were 
| willing to receive 200,000 Hungarians provided that this transfer 
‘was combined with a rectification of the frontiers such that at 
least part of the land inhabited by Hungarian minorities should be 
attached to Hungary. The Czechoslovak delegation was unwilling 
to entertain such a proposal, which they regarded as a further 
proof of Hungarian revisionism. Although the delegate of the 
Soviet Union seemed to be in favour of granting the Czecho- 
slovak demand, the countries of the British Commonwealth and 
the United States expressed the view that they were not in favour 
of codifying into the peace treaty a transfer of population which 
seemed to be against the wishes of those concerned. Thereupon 
the Czechoslovak delegation altered their amendment to the effect 
that the peace conference should instruct Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary to open direct negotiations on the question of transfer. 
Should such direct negotiations not succeed within six months 
after the coming into force of the treaty, then Czechoslovakia 

uld have the right of appeal to the Foreign Ministers of the four 

at Powers. This revised Czechoslovak amendment was unanim- 
ws accepted, and oddly enough the Hungarian press commented 
pon it as a Hungarian success, although it only meant a post- 
ponement of this extremely difficult problem, with a partial 
idorsement of Czechoslovakia’s view. This amendment was 
cepted in the middle of October 1946, but so far no progress has 
been achieved in solving the problem. On the contrary, at the end 
f November 1946 a new conflict arose between Czechoslovakia 
nd Hungary in connection with the internal deportations of 
garians from the border regions to the Sudetenland. Begin- 

g on November 17, 1946 a number of Hungarian villages in the 

rder region were surrounded by Czechoslovak police and a 

rtain 1 pe rcentage of the population, mainly small farmers, were 

| for agricultural labour in Bohemia under the Presidential 
ecree on compulsory labour. There appeared to be justification 
lor this in the minutes signed in conjunction with the population 
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exchange agreement, according to which the Czechoslovak Govern. 
ment has reserved the right of calling up Hungarians for compul- 
sory labour service. What happened in fact, however, was that 
not only the individuals but also their entire families were com. 
pelled to leave their homes within twenty-four hours and to dispose 
of their property within this time. They were allowed to take only 
a limited quantity of movable goods. This was in effect a forcible 
transfer of Hungarians from the border regions into the Bohemian 
lands, without any grant to them of lands in exchange in the ney 
districts. They lose all their land and property and they ar 
compelled to work as agricultural labourers for Czech farmer 
in Bohemia. British press correspondents have recently drawn 
attention to this situation. 

To the protests of the Hungarian Government the Czecho- 
slovak Government has replied by pointing out that the compu. 
sory labour service refers to all citizens of Czechoslovakia, and 
therefore it must be applied to the Hungarian nationals as well, 
but made no comment on the fact that entire families were being 
taken away under compulsion. Hungary’s attitude is that the 
internal deportations represent a violation of the exchange of 
populations agreement, and therefore she has suspended this 
agreement. An effort to bring about an understanding at a meeting 
of the Czechoslovak and Hungarian Foreign Ministers at Bratis- 
lava in January 1947 failed. The Hungarian Government there. 
fore submitted Notes to the great Powers and asked for their 
intervention. At the time of the signature of the peace treaty this 
problem is further than ever from solution. 

A. R 


FRENCH ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
THE MONNET PLAN 


HE world economic crisis of 1930, coupled with genera 

political instability and uncertainty as to the future, 
weakened the spirit of enterprise and the will to save in all the 
countries of Europe. In France in particular these effects were 
felt even more cogently than elsewhere because of the immense 
losses in men and material which the country sustained through 
four years of war and the destruction of a sixth of its territory. Us 
the other hand France, as the advance-guard of democracy during 
the period between the wars, was faced with military obligations 
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which weighed down her Budget with unproductive expenses and 
kept a yearly quota of many hundreds of thousands of her young 
men out of the fields and factories. 

The second world war caused ravages even more terrible than 
the first. This time not a sixth of France, but more than half of 
the country, became a battlefield. More than a million houses 
were destroyed or damaged. The war of 1914 devastated country- 
side and villages; that of ig4o brought with it the destruction of 
towns, industrial centres, and means of communication. To this 
direct war damage must be added the vast cost of four years of 
occupation, the large-scale deportation of man-power, and wear 
and tear to machinery already outmoded and irreplaceable — all 
factors contributing to the impoverishment of the country. Thanks 
to her colonial empire, her wealth accumulated in the past, and 
lso to her geographical position, the fertility of her soil, and her 
mineral resources, France had hitherto been one of the leading 
countries of the world. ‘Today her reserves are almost exhausted, 
and she must borrow extensively from her allies to tide over the 
interval which must elapse before she can recover her economic 
equilibrium. She can now count only on the industry of her 
workers and peasants. But if France is to survive and take her 
place once more in the world it is no longer sufficient for her 
merely to encourage the investment of capital or to exhort her 
people te greater efforts. The problem is much vaster and more 
complex. Every man and woman will have to collaborate with 
discipline in the work of reconstruction, and be prepared to start 
from scratch and undertake a radical renovation of the machinery 

of methods of work. ‘There must be an end once and for all of 

cile and irresponsible policy. Only by her own work, by depriv- 

ng herself even of necessities in order to obtain essentials, will 

France be able to purchase abroad the machinery and raw materials 
thout which her industry cannot be set in motion again. 

And that is not all. To regain a leading place in world trade it 

ill not be enough for France merely to revert to pre-war con- 
tions. ‘The industry of such countries as the U.S.A. and the 

S.S.R. has progressed so rapidly in recent years that even if 

rance recovered the industrial capacity of her most flourishing 
irs she would now occupy a much lower position than formerly 
e economic hierarchy of nations. She must therefore have at 

r disposal the same means of production, in relation to her 

sibilities, as other highly industrialized countries. She must 
follow the world movement towards modernization and mechaniz- 

on which the war has accelerated. She must increase individual 
iuction by improving her agricultural and industrial machinery. 
vord, she must re-equip and modernize herself. In order to 
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achieve this two-fold aim the first necessity is to review the econo- 
mic situation of the country as a whole; the second, to draw up a 
plan of action. 

The French Government realized from the first that in order to 
carry out this task, which affects every man and woman not only 
in France itself but also in the Empire, it would be necessary to 
exercise directive and co-ordinating powers, and to call on both the 
advice of experts and the good sense of the entire population. 
(Even the opponents of economic planning have realized that the 
responsibility for carrying out this task successfully could not be 
left to the sporadic efforts of private enterprise.) It was, therefore, 
with the agreement of all the country’s representatives that on 
January 3, 1946 a Ministerial decree ordered the drawing up of a 
“First Over-All Plan for the Modernization and Economic 
Equipment of the Metropolitan and Overseas Territories.” 


AIMS OF THE PLAN 
The aims of the plan are as follows: (i) to develop national 
production and foreign trade; (ii) to increase output; (iii) to ensure 
full employment; (iv) to raise the standard of living and improve 
housing and general living conditions. 
More than a thousand experts were set to work on the plan 
under the direction of M. Jean Monnet,’ and at the end of a year, 


on January 10, 1947, a report was published under the title of | 
“Rapport Général sur le Premier Plan de Modernisation of 
d’équipement”’.* In the preface to the report M. Monnet stresses 
the scope and urgency of the task ahead. He says: ‘“The proposals 
put forward are the result of a collective effort in which more than 
a thousand Frenchmen with the most varied backgrounds and 
experience have participated ... These proposals should enable 
France, through the full utilization of her man-power and natural 


1M. Jean Monnet was born in 1883. As early as 1916 he was playing an 
important part in inter-allied organizations concerned with supplies. Between 
the wars he served on economic missions as far afield as China and the U.S.A., 
as well as in Europe. In 1939 he was appointed Chairman of the Franco- 
British Committee for the co-ordination of the war export of both countries 
After the armistice of 1940 he went to the U.S.A. and was the only Frenchman 
to become member of several Anglo-American war-production boards. Later 
after the liberation, he negotiated the lease-lend agreements between France and 
the U.S.A. He was also entrusted by General de Gaulle with the drafting of 
France’s five-year plan of modernization and equipment. 

® Rapport Général sur le Premier Plan de Modernisation et d’équipement 
Compiled by the Commissariat Général du Plan de Modernisation et d’équipe- 
ment, under the authority of the Présidence du Gouvernement. Deuxitme 
session du Conseil du Plan, Novembre 1946 (Paris, 1946, 192 pp., tables); 
together with the First Reports of the various Commissions: Commission de 
Houilléres (115 pp.); de l’Electricité (55 pp.); des Matériaux de peemwadios 
(181 pp.); des Transports intérieurs (83 pp.); de la Main-d’ceuvre (38 pp.); de /a 
Production Animalé (49 pp.). 
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resources, to become a highly developed ‘modern’ country which 
will take a full part in international life while at the same time 
ensuring her independence by the development of essential pro- 
duction and the lowering of costs ... We shall encounter diffi- 
culties at every step, but we shall overcome them the more readily 
for knowing in what direction we mean to go .. . France can only 
count on a brief respite ... It is absolutely necessary that she 
should make the most of these few years during which she can 
utilize her reserves and foreign credits in order to develop her 
essential production and modernize her equipment and outlook. 
Otherwise, the retarding influence which two wars have inflicted 
upon a world of progress will produce decadence beyond repair.” 


PRINCIPLES 

Before taking any action it was found necessary to lay down 
cuiding principles in order to ensure the maximum of cohesion and 
efficiency in the various efforts planned to include all branches of 
the country’s economy. These principles, as laid down in the 
report, are as follows: 

(i) Co-ordination of action —i.e., all efforts must be directed 
towards the same end, and must be adapted to the fluctuations of 
economic conditions. 

(ii) Maximum utilization of existing potential. A large proportion 
of this potential lies in France’s fertile rural areas and in her 
manufacturers. By making the maximum use of her own agricul- 
tural resources France will become less dependent on foreign 
mports; and by working her factories to full capacity she will 
produce consumer goods for export. 

(iii) Increase of key resources —i.e., restoring French industry to a 
point where output surpasses that of 1929. 

(iv) Priority in the use of national resources. ‘This demands, in the 

rst place, the modernization of the six basic industries which 

ndition the whole economic life of the country (mining, electri- 

y, iron and steel, cement, agricultural machinery, and transport.) 
Secondly, the modernization of agriculture with a view to improv- 
ng the nutritional standard of the population and reducing imports 

foodstuffs. Thirdly, the modernization of the building industry 

nd of public works. Fourthly, the development of exports, taking 
lvantage of the exceptional world shortage of goods and the 
wering of costs through mass production. Lastly, increase and 

modernization of production in the industries producing machinery 
t equipment for the above-mentioned activities, and in those 
ich provide essential consumer goods. 
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METHODS 

The following methods are proposed to carry out these aims in 
the basic industries. ? 

Mining. Coal production must be increased up to a target of 65 
million tons in 1950, representing an increase of 17.4 million tons 
on the 1938 production figure. To achieve this end methods of 
extraction must be modernized and considerable sums must be 
invested in the industry (115 milliard francs over 10 years), of 
which a part will have to be spent on importing equipment. Steps 
must also be taken to remedy the shortage of man-power in the 
mines, which threatens to become acute as a result of the imminent 
departure of 59,000 German prisoners of war now employed in the 
mines. 

Electricity. Power production must be increased up to 37 
milliard kw. hours in 1950 (16 milliard kw. h. more than in 1946). 
For this the methods will be the same as those adopted in the coal- 
mining industry. Between now and 1950 some 200 milliard francs’ 
must be invested in the industry. Special equipment for the hydro- 
electric power stations must be imported, and the numberemployed 
in power production must be increased up to 60,000 by 1948. The 
expenditure of coal per kw. h. must be reduced to the absolute 
minimum. 

Iron and Steel Industry. Crude steel production must be in- 
creased by modern methods up to 11 million tons in 1950. To 
achieve this it is estimated that an expenditure of 70 milliard francs 
over 7 years will be necessary, and man-power employed in the 
industry must be increased up to 150,000 by 1950. In this sector 
the aim must be not only to satisfy national needs but also to reach 
an export figure of 1,900,000 tons in 1950 (i.€., 400,000 tons more 
than in 1938). 

Cement. Coal consumption in the manufacture of cement must 
be reduced, and an annual export of some 14 million tons of cement 
should be aimed at. 

Agriculture. Agricultural machinery must be modernized. 

Transport. The available quantity of railway rolling-stock and 
of road and waterways transport vehicles must be increased. Here 
too, methods must be modernized, and traffic must be organized 
on a national plan so as to save waste. 

In the other industries (fuel oils, textiles, automobiles, machine- 
tools, chemicals, etc.), the same general rule will apply, 1.e., pro- 
duction must be increased through the modernization of machinery 
and the employment of more man-power. 

In the sphere of agriculture increased production must be 
achieved by adopting modern methods of cultivation, by more 


1 See the table on page 137. 2 Over £416 million at present rates 
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MAIN LINES OF THE MONNET PLAN 
I. Programme for Basic Industries 





| 
Unit | 1929 1938 | 1945 1946 | 1947 | 1950 
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Electricity of | 
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II. Production Aims 
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judicious specialization adapted to the type of soil under cultiva- 
and by the more extensive growing of fodder plants and of 
secondary cereals. France must also aim at increasing her live- 
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stock, both in number and in weight, and at bringing up her meat 
production to pre-war level. 

Finally, in the sphere of material reconstruction the plan aims 
at the clearance of rubble and mines, dismantling fortifications 
where necessary, and carrying out repairs to damaged buildings; 
factories, shops, and farms must all be restored to a working con- 
dition. It is also planned to construct half a million houses. 

The immensity of the task ahead will readily be realized, bearing 
in mind that this programme applies not only to French metropoli- 
tan territory but also to the whole Empire. Large-scale expendi- 
ture will be necessary, as the following estimates show: 


1. Basic Industries Estimated expenditure 
(in milliard francs.) 
Mining 56.5 
Electricity 198 
Iron and Steel 33 
Cement 18.5 
Agricultural machinery 7 
Railways 125 
Water transport 20 
Road transport 73 


581 


. Other activities Estimated expenditure 
(in milliard francs.) 
Agriculture 350 
Housing 660 
Industry and trade 340 
Transport and Communications 290 
Miscellaneous 80 


1,720 


Grand Total 2,251 


In pre-war years French exports covered only about two-thirds 
of imports, and the deficit was made up through foreign invest- 
ments, most of them dating back to before 1914. Now, in her 
present impoverished state, France must cover through her export 
trade not only her expenditure on imports but also her arrears of 
debts to foreign countries. If a balance is to be achieved France’s 
export trade must increase to more than double the 1938 figure. 

In addition to this the country must provide for military 
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security. The war just ended has shown that victory goes to the 
country which is most highly equipped with armaments of modern 
warfare. 

Thus from all points of view — economic, political, and 
military — a balanced Budget is a vital condition for France. 


FOREIGN AID 

There can be no doubt of the soundness of the measures 
envisaged by the Monnet Plan for utilizing and developing the 
country’s resources to the highest degree. But as domestic 
resources, even developed to the greatest possible point, cannot 
cover the country’s whole requirements, the plan therefore pre- 
supposes, as has already been stated, the import of new machinery 
and equipment from abroad. Imports of certain commodities are 
absolutely vital; for example, France could not subsist without 
large-scale purchases of coal and petrol from abroad. A cessation 
in the imports of either of these commodities would suffice to 
reduce to nothing, or to render completely theoretical, the whole 
carefully built-up edifice. 

The urgent question therefore arises whether the producing 
countries are willing to sell France the increasing quantities of 
goods which she may need. It is obvious that their goodwill must 
depend not only on their confidence in France but also on other 
factors of a purely political and international character which are 
beyond the reach of French control. But even given the will to sell 
to France, is it in their power actually to supply the goods on the 
scale necessary? For example, European coal requirements today 
ire immense; nothing is less certain than that France will be able to 
obtain the whole amount she needs at a time when other countries 

ich richer than she in coal are being compelled to seek for it from 
abroad to cover their own requirements. In fact, as the editor of 
L’ Economie has put it', “Our power and energy resources are one 
of the most uncertain quantities in the plan, and one that is 
lependent, not on the plan itself, but on the general conditions in 
which the plan will be applied’’. 


MAN-POWER 
Even if this question of power and energy can be solved, there 
remains another no less serious — that of man-power. The Monnet 
Plan proposes various methods for remedying the shortage of man- 
power in France. These are: (i) immigration of foreign workers; 
} employment of German prisoners of war as free workers; 
) the direction of labour in accordance with economic needs; 


_’ Economie (hebdomadaire des questions économiques, sociales et financieres du 
entier, December 5, 1946, p. 10. 
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(iv) the acceleration of apprenticeship according to a definite plan; 
(v) increase of output per head; and (vi) introduction of a 48-hour 
week. 

Taking into account all the above measures, and also bearing in 
mind the improvements which will result from better industrial 
equipment and machinery, it will nevertheless still be necessary to 
recruit at least 970,000 more workers between now and 1950. Of 
these new workers, 750,000 must be found by the end of 1947 in 
view of the fact that the departure of most of the German prisoners 
of war (some 500,000 in all) must be reckoned with during the 
current year. How is this increase to be effected? 

The plan proposes drawing on the following sources: 


Reduction of military personnel 35,000 
Immigration from North Africa 85,000 
Utilization of hitherto unemployed persons 


(esp. women) 335,000 
Foreign Workers 295,000 


750,000 


The incorporation of 335,000 new workers within the orbit of the 
country’s economic activities will involve the creation of new social 
measures (especially as regards women workers), the reduction 
of administrative personnel, and the enforcement of various 
measures designed to control and direct labour (such as, for 
instance, refusal of permission to enter certain types of employ- 
ment, to start up new businesses, etc.) — in short, the application 
of man-power mobilization, with all the coercive measures implicit 
therein. 

A further question which arises is, how can France procure 
some 300,000 foreign woikers at a time when every country of 
Europe stands in urgent need of all its own workers to help in the 
task of reconstruction? It is true that conditions of over-popula- 
tion and insufficient employment in Italy are such as to make it 
feasible for Italian workers to come to France, as they did in 
thousands before the war, and in fact an agreement has recently 
been signed with the Italian Government providing for 200,000 
workers to come to France. But if they come, will they have the 
necessary qualifications? And supposing that they have, and that 
they can be counted on to remain for some time, what other 
sources of foreign labour are there? And even supposing that 
France succeeds in finding the 300,000 foreign workers she needs, 
how is she to manage to house them in those industrial regions 
which have sustained serious damage during the war? 
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THE FINANCIAL ASPECT 

Yet another pertinent question is to what extent French citizens 
will be prepared to invest their money in the launching of the plan. 
French savings have already suffered serious inroads in recent 
years, and the present high cost of living is an additional burden. 
Further, most Frenchmen are now living on a rapidly dwindling 
capital. 

1 na word, the Monnet Plan depends essentially on the goodwill 
alike of foreign nations and of the French themselves. It cannot 
be carried out without this atmosphere of goodwill. 

That atmosphere, it must be confessed, is anything but a certain 
factor. Already serious clouds loom on the horizon. The American 
trikes have endangered exports of coal from the United States. It 
is already doubtful whether France can count on the coal imports 
needed for 1947. Will further crises follow? A long and severe 
winter has kept numbers of workers away from the factories. 
Traffic on inland waterways has been interrupted, especially in 
the north and east of France where the big industrial centres are 
to be found, and serious strikes have occurred both in the public 
services and in private concerns. The Government, if it is to 
satisfy the demands of the C.G.T., will have to abandon the policy 
of deflation inaugurated by the Blum Cabinet. The spiral of wages 
and prices, momentarily checked, may recur at any moment. In 


the meantime the reconstruction of France is held up, and the 
time-limits set by the Monnet Plan are already drawing steadily 
nearer. Confidence is diminishing both at home and abroad. 


The recovery of France as provided for by the Monnet Plan 
nvolves a mechanism which needs to be constantly and regularly 
fed. If one wheel stops the whole edifice totters. There must be 
coal, men, and money so that the regular flow of imports and 
exports may continue uninterruptedly and may in their turn 
supply man-power, coal, and money. But in order that this may 
happen, and that France may become in the full sense of the words 
a going concern, a paying proposition, she needs the confidence of 
er people, not only in herself but also in her allies; and she needs 
that those allies should realize in their turn that France possesses 
nexhaustible resources of energy, and that a strong France is a 
guarantee for the peace and equilibrium of the world. 

F. L. 
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HE linking of food and agriculture as a single subject of 

international policy is one of those triumphs of the obvious 
which none the less often set in motion great changes. The idea, 
of course, is not new. Next year will complete a century and a half 
since the publication of Malthus’s famous but depressing Essay 
on the Principle of Population. For more than a century the 
opening up of immense new spaces to agriculture and the 
advances of agricultural science combined to falsify Malthus’: 
predictions that the human race would always multiply up t 
the limit of its food supplies, till the process was checked by self- 
induced famine. Even after the first World War had shown tha: 
starvation on a considerable scale was still possible even in highly 
developed countries, the slowing down of the birthrate in indus- 
trial Europe and North America seemed to point away from the 
Malthusian conclusion 

Between the wars, indeed, it was the plight of the farmer, rather 
than of the consumer of food, which attracted attention. Agricul- 
ture is a complex business, a group of industries rather than a 
single industry, carried on in conditions which vary widely both 
in natural environment and in social organization. The farming 
that we know in England, the medium to small-scale business, 
turning out a variety of products for a nearby market, displaying 
a relatively high degree of scientific and technical accomplishment, 
and contributing little or nothing directly to the subsistence of the 
farmer and his family, is not really typical. The immediate 
competitors of the English farm, the small but highly efficient 
family farms of North-Western Europe, are more representative, 
but they only account for a fraction of the world’s food production. 
More of their produce goes on to the farmer’s table than is com- 
mon in England and, in normal times, much more for export. The 
first condition gives greater security, for nothing could be econo- 
mically more sheltered than the route from barn to kitchen; the 
second exposes them to shocks which national action alone cannot 
cushion. 

The position of the overseas farmer in the Dominions or 
America is still more vulnerable. He is a business man, like his 
British colleague, and as a rule on a larger scale. He is technically 
advanced, though the abundance of land in a new country tempts 
him to waste it, at best by remaining content with low yields, at 
worst by the sort of recklessness in the use of the soil which ends in 
dust bowls. For a number of reasons he tends to be a one-crop 
man, and this exposes him disastrously to the results of over- 
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production in relation to effective demand at any one time. He 
cannot hope to gain from one crop what he has lost on another. 
Neither can he feed and clothe himself from produce he has failed 
to sell. Even if, as in the United States, the overseas farmer has a 
great home market at his door, the export market is needed to 
absorb the last ten or twenty per cent, which fixes the price. 

But by far the greater part of the world’s food comes from 
peasant farms producing mainly or wholly for the subsistence of 
the farmer and his family. Here, in Central and Eastern Europe, 
all through Asia and in much of Africa and the West Indies, the 
population does really press upon the means of subsistence. Land 
s limited, however much big estates may be “reformed’”’ away. 
Farms, sub-divided by marriage and inheritance, are so small that 
they cannot give full employment to those who live upon them, 
so small that they can only provide a year’s food for a family if 
they are almost wholly sown with some single cereal — wheat, 
maize, rice — which yields the largest quantity of bulk food. 
Capital and education are lacking, technical standards are low. 
Some, indeed, do produce crops for the world market and are then 
likely to have the worst of both worlds, with neither the low-level 
security of subsistence farming in times of adversity, nor the 
genuinely prosperous intervals of the large scale exporter. Here, 
if anywhere, the Malthusian pattern is working itself out. 

An appreciable part of the world’s food production between the 
Baltic and the North Pacific is carried on in collective farms in the 
planned and closed economy of the Soviet Union. Old Russia 
was a country of large farms producing for export. ‘The Soviets 
had the complex task of satisfying the natural aspirations of 
peasant labourers to own the land, keeping up and if possible 

creasing production, feeding the growing towns, and releasing 
men for industry. This they achieved by the collective farm, by 
mechanization through the machine-tractor station, by rigid 
planning, and by the sacrifice of exports. 

Since Russia still has reserves of soil and soil fertility, and 
nee control of the plan is subject only to Soviet internal politics 
nd not to international factors, Soviet agriculture stands for the 

moment, as it has stood since the Revolution, outside the general 

ricultural problems of the world. These centre on the two 
xtreme types, overseas farming for export, with its monoculture 

| its disastrous surpluses, and peasant agriculture with its 
vercrowding and its deplorably low standard of living. All this 

s becoming apparent through the inter-war years. The closing 

the new world to the immigrant aggravated the peasant pro- 
em in Europe and the peasant countries plunged deeper into 
tificial, and in most cases futile, schemes of protection. The 
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populations of Asia increased inexorably. The overseas countries 
moved towards restrictive agreements, towards the reduction of 
acreage and the destruction of unsaleable crops. 

But by the early nineteen-thirties a new factor was coming into 
play. Nutrition is a young science. The calorie, the protein, the 
vitamin are creatures of the present century. The science was at 
first medical and individual, not social, still less political in its 
implications. It was the genius of Sir John Boyd Orr which called 
attention to the social significance of nutrition by pointing out that, 
even in a relatively wealthy community like that of Great Britain, 
only a part of the population was adequately fed for health, 
growth, and full activity of mind and body. Malnutrition, as 
distinct from famine, had hitherto been disregarded by Govern- 
ments. Now it was realized that if Britain and America had their 
under-nourished classes, there were also under-nourished nations, 
especially in Asia, though Africa and parts of Eastern Europe were 
open to suspicion. For countries with trusteeship obligations the 
responsibility was obvious and disturbing. But it was an Austra- 
lian, the Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce (now Viscount Bruce of Mel- 
bourne), the representative of a food-exporting country, who at a 
Conference of the League of Nations in 193§ first called public 
attention to the link between the revelations of the nutritionists 
and the plight of the farmers. 

As a result the League set up, through the Health Organization, 
a Technical Commission of Scientific Workers to assess human 
requirements of food, and, through the Economic Organization, a 
mixed Committee of scientists, economists, agriculturists, and 
civil servants to report on the relation of nutrition to health, 
agriculture, and national economy. This Committee reported to 
the League Assembly in 1937. The extent of malnutrition in the 
world, the poverty which was its principal cause, the ill-health, 
personal misery, and lack of working power which it produced, 
and the way in which a policy of adequate nutrition for all men 
offered a solution for the problems of agriculture, received 
international publicity. 

“The malnutrition which exists in all countries’, said the 
Report, “‘is at once a challenge and an opportunity: a challenge to 
men’s consciences, and an opportunity to eradicate a social evil 
by methods which will increase economic prosperity.” In the 
next two years 25 countries set up mixed committees of their 
own to study the problem in its national aspects, and representa- 
tives of these committees met again under the auspices of the 
League, till the war put an end to their deliberations. 

The next move came from President Roosevelt, who called a 
conference of the United Nations on Food and Agriculture, which 
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met at Hot Springs, Virginia, in June 1943. This has sometimes 
been described as the President’s first essay in international action, 
an attempt to bring the nations together even in the midst of war, 
to work for the most fundamental of the freedoms, Freedom from 
Want. The Conference, in which 45 nations took part, produced a 
number of detailed recommendations, of which the general 
argument was that, with the resources of the modern world, 
freedom from want, in the sense of “a secure, adequate, and 
suitable supply of food for every man’’, was a practical possibility. 
But the consumer and producer are fundamentally interdepen- 
dent, and it is essential that “the food policy and the agricultural 
policy must be considered together”. Consequently the Confer- 
ence recommended that “‘a permanent body should be established 
to deal with the varied problems of food and agriculture, not in 
isolation, but together’’. 

The Food Section of such an organization would be concerned 
with the collection and dissemination of knowledge on nutrition, 
malnutrition, and nutritional disease; with the encouragement of 
national and international food planning, with the definition of 
priority groups (e.g. mothers and children) and measures to meet 
their needs, and with the education of the consuming public. The 
agricultural section would be concerned with world production 
policy, short, medium, and long-term. The short-term policy 
would probably be little more than a continuation of the war-time 
need for maximum production of food for direct human con- 
sumption, but long-term policy would include increasing produc- 
tion and productive efficiency in backward countries and a 
change-over from less to more nutritionally valuable crops, with the 
necessary machinery of reclamation, credits, co-operative organiza- 
tion, scientific research, and technical instruction. For the 
potential surplus producer there would be international agree- 
ments and commodity controls intended, not to restrict his 
output, but to adjust the flow to the absorptive capacity of the 
world, including those parts of it now chronically under- 
nourished. 

[t was not intended that the new organization should itself 
accumulate or disburse the funds needed for national projects of 
reclamation and improvement. Neither was it intended that it 
should become a vast international trading corporation, buying up 
surpluses, stabilizing prices, or practising a policy of philanthropic 
lumping for the benefit of under-nourished countries. Its 
functions were to be advisory. It was to be a clearing-house of 
knowledge and ideas which in time, and by the most careful 
selection of staff and advisers, would come to be accepted by 
those with powers of action, national Governments and inter- 
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national bodies such as the international Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, as an authority whose recommendations could 
not be ignored. 

Finally, it was not intended that the Organization should come 
into immediate operation or that it should play any part in the war 
itself or in the period of emergency relief to the starving and 
destitute which would succeed it. The Combined Food Board in 
Washington, consisting of the principal food-supplying countries, 
together with Britain and with occasional representation from 
other countries, was responsible for war-time allocations of food 
and fertilizers. U.N.R.R.A. was in course of formation and was 
intended to assume financial and administrative responsibility for 
liberated countries without resources to relieve their own popula- 
tions. The future F.A.O. (Food and Agriculture Organization) 
was not to come into operation until these agencies had played 
their part and the world was back to something like normal 
conditions. 

This made possible, what has been the fortune of few inter- 
national bodies, a leisurely gestation. An Interim Commission 
was established, on which each of the Governments participating 
in the Conference was entitled to be represented. Its main task 
was to draft a constitution for the permanent organization. The 
constitution was ready by the end of 1944, and by the following 
summer had been accepted by the necessary minimum of 2; 
Governments of the United Nations. In October 1945 the first 
session of the Conference of F.A.O. met at Quebec, on the 
invitation of the Canadian Government, which had throughout 
played a leading part in the promotion of the new organization, 
and under the Chairmanship of Mr. Lester B. Pearson, the 
Canadian Ambassador in Washington. 

When the Session closed, F.A.O. had a membership of 42 
countries, including nearly all the United Nations, with the 
exception of the Soviet Union which was, however, represented 
by observers. It was agreed that the future seat of the Organiza- 
tion should be in the same place as the headquarters of the United 
Nations, in order that it might be in close contact with the 
Economic and Social Council, but that until a permanent home 
for the United Nations had been found it should remain in 
Washington, where the Interim Commission had been at work. 
The question of regional offices in Europe and elsewhere was left 
for subsequent decision. The budget for the first financial year, 
including the Interim Commission, had already been accepted as 
$2,500,000. The budget for the second financial year was 
$5,000,000. It was agreed that it was vital that “an international 
civil service of the highest quality should be built up’. Since 
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F.A.O. was to become a recognized authority in its own field, it 
could only do so on the basis of sound scientific work. A first 
step, widely applauded, was the appointment of Sir John Boyd 
Orr as Director-General. Control of the Organization was placed 
in the hands of a Committee of 15 drawn from different countries, 
but selected for their personal qualifications, for their ability to 
“reflect as varied as possible an experience of different types of 
economy in relation to food and agriculture” rather than as 
national representatives. 

The Director-General was instructed to negotiate working 
relations with the United Nations and with other international 
bodies, including those of a non-governmental character. One, 
the old-established International Institute of Agriculture in 
Rome, which had much fine work to its credit, but had suffered 
for many years from its isolation in Fascist Italy, obviously 
threatened to overlap directly with the new Organization. It 
was agreed, therefore, that negotiations should be opened for the 
transfer of the Institute’s functions to F.A.O., along with those 
of the less well-known Comité International du Bois. 

All this was domestic and in a sense formal. Of more interest 
to the outside world was the programme of future activities. It 
was still intended that F.A.O. should be a fact-finding, research, 
ro advisory body without legislative or executive powers, and 

at it should only work with and through the participating 
Governments. It should, in the words of the British White Paper 
issued at the time,' “pool the knowledge and experience of all 
countries in the fields of nutrition, agricultural production, and 
marketing, and in the efficient use of the land, forest, and fishery 
resources of the world. It should provide an international forum 
for the discussion of problems of mutual interest in these fields 
ind of questions of policy affecting the interests of producers and 
onsumers and of their Governments. In addition, the Organiza- 
tion should collect and disseminate, as widely as possible, statistical 
and technical information so that knowledge and new techniques 
will be made available to all countries’. 

The field of research was to cover the relevant natural sciences, 
echnology, economics, social, co-operative, and educational 
ervices, and public measures. The spread of knowledge was to 
be undertaken through publications, a library, an inquiry bureau, 
statistical and other surveys, and the exchange of experts. A 
listinct, though it was hoped temporary, section would study the 
special problems of war-devastated countries after the cessation of 


Documents relating to the First Session of the Food and Agriculture Conference 


f the United Nations, Quebec, 16 October-1 November 1945. Cmd. 6731 of 1946. 
don: H.M.S.O. 
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U.N.R.R.A. aid, and considerable stress was laid on the possibility 
of sending expert missions to countries which might be in need of 
international assistance in order to develop their own resources 
and raise the standard of living of their people. 

F.A.O. thus began its work in the late autumn of 1945 with the 
ground plan of a long-term constructive task and with little or 
no responsibility for the immediate food situation of the world 
which, it was assumed, was being adequately handled by the 
Combined Food Board, U.N.R.R.A., and the Food and Agriculture 
Sub-Committee of the Emergency Economic Committee for 
Europe. F.A.O. addressed itself to the compilation of a com- 
prehensive survey, in as precise statistical terms as possible, of 
the world food situation, country by country, including “pre-war 
figures for production and consumption of food; practical food 
consumption targets, the achievement of which would make a 
significant difference in the nutrition and health of peoples; 
estimates of the increases or changes required from pre-war 
consumption levels to reach the targets; figures for the dislocations 
in consumption brought about by the war; a forecast of production 
and consumption during the next few years; supplementary 
estimates for fish, forest products, and fertilizers’. 

No such comprehensive world survey had been made before, 
and its publication in the summer of 1946 was greatly to the credit 
of F.A.O. and its limited staff. Admittedly, the picture is based 
on a mixture of sound statistics and estimates, but nothing else 
was possible if the inquiry was not to be confined to the limited 
number of prosperous and well-ordered countries with developed 
statistical services and small need of F.A.O.’s assistance. The 
broad conclusions are that before the war food supplies in an area 
containing more than half the world’s population were insufficient 
to furnish a daily intake of as much as 2,250 calories a head. In 
areas containing one-sixth of the world’s population supplies 
were insufficient for an intake above 2,750 calories. Less than one- 
third of the world’s population exceeded that by no means 
luxurious level. The scope for improvement is obvious, and the 
second part of the Report is devoted to the establishment of 
nutritional targets. To reach them by 1960 would mean doubling 
the production of milk and pulses, more than doubling the supply 
of fruit and vegetables, and increasing by anything from a quarter 
to one-half the production of cereals, meat, and fats. A pro- 
gramme such as this is obviously of the highest interest to the 
farmer, and the whole Report, bold, imaginative, and constructive, 
deserves wide reading. 


* Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations: Proposals for a 
World Food Board and World Food Survey, Washington, October 1946. 
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Meantime, F.A.O. was pursuing several more immediate lines 
of action. Standing Advisory Committees were set up on Nutri- 
tion, Economics, Forestry, Fisheries, Agricultural Production, 
Agricultural Research, and Statistics. At the invitation of the 
Government of Greece, an expert Mission was dispatched to that 
country to study its agriculture and fisheries and make recom- 
mendations for long-term developments intended to put the 
national economy on a broader basis and raise the standard of 
living of the people. At the instigation of the Organization, 15 
member Governments set up national Food and Agriculture 
Committees. Proposals that F.A.O. should maintain an inter- 
national centre for genetic stocks or plant-breeding material were 
received independently from 3 member countries and are now 
being considered. A preliminary conference on fibres, and a con- 
ference on methods of preventing waste in stored grain by disinfes- 
tation and other methods, both took place in the course of 1946. 

But events were driving F.A.O. into a more active réle. In the 
spring of 1946 it became apparent that the world food shortage 
was lasting longer and would be more acute than had been 
anticipated. The danger became so menacing that it was brought 
up for discussion in the United Nations General Assembly at the 
beginning of the year. The situation appeared the more unmanage- 
able since all the agencies dealing with international food supplies 
were about to close down. F.A.O. offered and obtained authority 
to call an emergency conference of the international organizations 
already concerned, together with representatives of the countries 
having a major contribution to make. 

This conference met on May 20, 1946 in Washington. It had 
several practical results. The Combined Food Board, due to 
expire, was replaced by the more broadly representative Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council, on which F.A.QO. has a seat 
and for which it nominated the Secretary General and furnished 
the Secretariat. The countries represented voluntarily agreed to 
idopt a number of measures aiming at the best use of existing 

ipplies, the increase of harvests for 1947-48, and the collection, 
location, and distribution of foods in short supply. Finally, 

\.O. was requested to devise long-term machinery for the avoid- 
ince in future of food shortages and food surpluses and to sub- 
nit proposals to the second session of the Organization, which 
vas to take place in September. 

These proposals were for the creation of a World Food Board,’ 
the functions of which would be: 

Food and Agriculture Organization, op. cit. See also F.A.O.: Report of the 

nd Session of the Conference, held at Copenhagen, September 2-13, 1946, 


hington, December 1946; and Summary of the Preparatory Commission on 
1 Food Proposals, Cmd. 7032 of 1947. London: H.M.S.O. 
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1. To stabilise prices of agricultural commodities on the world 
markets, including provision of the necessary funds for 
stabilising operations. 2. To establish a world food reserve 
adequate for any emergency that might arise through failure 
of crops in any part of the world. 3. To provide funds for 
financing the disposal of surplus agricultural products on 
special terms to countries where the need for them is most 
urgent. 4. To co-operate with organizations concerned with 
international credits for industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment, and with trade and commodity policy, in order that their 
common ends might be more quickly and effectively achieved. 

The whole plan, with its supporting argument, deserves careful 
consideration. It was approved in general terms by the second 
session of F.A.O. at Copenhagen in October 1946, and referred 
to a commission for further study. 

It became plain, however, as time passed, that the Governments 
concerned, and more especially the Government of the United 
States, were not prepared to accept proposals so revolutionary, 
involving an international authority so heavily financed or exercis- 
ing so much economic power. Recognizing this state of affairs, the 
Commission dropped the idea of a World Food Board and 
recommended instead that, along with each nation’s own working 
stocks, international commodity arrangements should provide in 
appropriate cases for the creation of a famine reserve of basic food- 
stuffs, held nationally for use internationally. Further, it recom- 
mended that limited price stabilization reserves or buffer stocks 
for commodities subject to seasonal and cyclical fluctuations 
should be accumulated. Finally, since the aim should be expansion 
of consumption, not restriction of production, the Commission 
recommended that surpluses over what can be sold at reasonable 
prices in the regular markets should be made available at special 
prices for approved nutritional programmes. Supervision of all 
such schemes would rest with the appropriate Commodity Council 
acting under a World Food Council, to be set up within the frame- 
work of F.A.O. 

These proposals lack the boldness and completeness of the World 
Food Board originally proposed, but it may be doubted whether even 
its sponsors expected that it would be accepted in its entirety. The 
present schemes depend upon the goodwill and co-operation of the 
member Governments, but without that goodwill no scheme would 
work atall. The achievement of F.A.O., is that it has set the Govern- 
ments of a wide range of countries thinking and planning together 
along lines which are economically intelligent and in the ultimate 
interests of the consumers no less than the producers of food 
in every country. M. D. 
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such schemes would rest with the appropriate Commodity Counci 
acting under a World F~~ i Council, to be set up within the frame 
work of F.A.O. 

These proposals lack the boldness and completeness of the World 
Food Board originally proposed, but it may be doubted whether eveg 
its sponsors expected that it would be accepted in its entirety. Th 
present schemes depend upon the goodwill and co-operation of th 
member Governments, but without that goodwill no scheme woul 
work atall. The achievement of F.A.O., is that it has set the Govern 
ments of a wide range of countries thinking and planning togethe 
along lines which are economically intelligent and in the ultimat 
interests of the consumers no less than the producers of foog 
in every country. M. D. 
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